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It  is  suddenly  warm,  and  this  amelioration  of  the  weather 
is  incomparably  the  most  important  fact  in  this  vicinity.   It 
is  incredible  what  a  revolution  in  our  feelings  and  in  the 
aspect  of  nature  this  warmer  air  alone  has  produced.   Yester- 
day the  earth  was  simple  to  barrenness,  and  dead,  -  bound  out. 
Out-of-doors  there  was  nothing  but  the  wind  and  the  withered 
grass  and  the  cold  though  sparkling  blue  water,  and  you  were 
driven  in  upon  yourself.   Now  you  would  think  that  there  was 
a  sudden  awakening  in  the  very  crust  of  the  earth,  as  if  the 
flowers  were  expanding  and  leaves  putting  forth;  but  not  so; 
I  listen  in  vain  to  hear  a  frog  or  a  new  bird  as  yet;  only  the 
frozen  ground  is  melting  a  little  deeper,  and  the  water  is 
trickling  down  the  hills  in  some  places.   No,  the  change  is 
mainly  in  us.   We  feel  as  if  we  had  obtained  a  new  lease  of 
life. 
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THOREAU 'S  SEASONS 

by 
Raymond  R.  Borst 

"The  flower  opens,  and  lo!  another  year."   In  his  Journal 
Thoreau  notes  the  above  legend  as  having  been  inscribed  on 
Chinese  vessels  of  porcelain  discovered  in  the  catacombs  of 
Thebes,  Egypt  and  dating  back  to  the  Pharanic  Period.   He  adds, 
"There  is -something  sublime  in  the  fact  that  some  of  the  oldest 
written  sentences  should  thus  celebrate  the  coming  in  of  spring, 
How  many  times  have  the  flowers  opened  and  a  new  year  begun! 
Hardly  a  more  cheerful  sentence  could  have  come  down  to  us!" 
Thoreau  loved  all  of  the  seasons  of  the  year  but  perhaps  in 
varying  degrees  and  certainly  spring  was  his  first  choice.   It 
was  his  season  for  it  is  a  period  of  optimism,  of  renewal  and 
rebirth.   It  is  a  new  day  dawning.   "Measure  your  health  by 
your  sympathy  with  morning  and  spring.   If  there  is  no  response 
in  you  to  the  awakening  of  nature,  if  the  prospect  of  an  early 
morning  walk  does  not  banish  sleep,  if  the  warble  of  the  first 
bluebird  does  not  thrill  you,  know  that  the  morning  and  spring 
of  your  life  is  past.   Thus  you  may  feel  your  pulse."  Or  again 
"As  soon  as  those  spring  mornings  arrive  in  which  the  birds 
sing,  I  am  sure  to  be  an  early  riser.   I  am  waked  by  my  genius. 
I  wake  to  inaudible  melodies  and  am  surprised  to  find  myself 
expecting  the  dawn  in  so  serene  and  joyful  and  expectant  a  mood 
I  have  an  appointment  with  spring." 

As  early  as  February,  Thoreau  was  anxious  to  see  the  coming 
in  of  spring  or  at  least  to  be  assured  that  it  was  on  its  way 
by  some  of  nature's  indicators.   "A  chickadee,  with  its  winter 
lisp,  flits  over.   I  think  it  is  time  to  hear  its  phebe  note, 
and  that  instant  it  pipes  it  forth."  He  was  not  an  objective 
observer  and  welcomer  of  spring.   He  related  it  all  to  himself 
and  to  man.   The  ice  in  a  man's  heart  breaks  up  as  well  as  that 
of  the  river.   "It  is  a  genial  and  reassuring  day;  the  mere 
warmth  of  the  west  wind  amounts  to  almost  balminess.   The  soft- 
ness of  the  air  mollifies  our  own  dry  and  congealed  substance. 
I  sit  down  by  a  wall  to  see  if  I  can  muse  again.   We  become,  as 
it  were,  pliant  and  ductile  again  to  strange  but  memorable  in- 
fluences; the  winter  breaks  up  within  us;  the  frost  is  coming 
out  of  me,  and  I  am  heaving  like  the  road;  accumulated  masses 
of  ice  and  snow  dissolve,  and  thoughts  like  a  freshet  pour  down 
unwonted  channels."  And  when  he  started  to  build  his  house  at 
Walden  he  remarked  in  his  Journal,  "They  were  pleasant  spring 
days,  in  which  the  winter  of  man's  discontent  was  thawing  as 
well  as  the  earth,  and  life  that  had  lain  torpid  began  to 
stretch  itself." 

Thoreau  made  his  first  Journal  entry  about  spring  on  Febru- 
ary 18,  1838  only  a  few  months  after  he  started  his  Journal.  "I 
had  not  been  out  long  today  when  it  seemed  that  a  new  Spring 
was  already  born, --not  quite  weaned,  it  is  true,  but  verily 


entered  upon  existence.  Nature  struck  up  'the  same  old  song  in 
the  grass,'  despite  eighteen  inches  of  snow,  and  I  contrived  to 
smuggle  away  a  grin  of  satisfaction  by  a  smothered  'Pshaw!  and 
is  that  all?"'  A  few  days  later  he  wrote,  "Spring.  March  fans 
it.  April  christens  it,  and  May  puts  on  its  jacket  and  trou- 
sers." From  that  time  on  the  Journal  is  filled  with  references 
to  the  seasons  and  their  effect  on  Henry  D.  Thoreau. 

That  he  intended  to  make  from  his  Journal  entries  a  book  on 
the  seasons  is  quite  probable.   On  June  11,  1851  he  wrote,  "A 
book  of  the  seasons,  each  page  of  which  should  be  written  in  its 
own  season  and  out  of  doors,  or  in  its  own  locality,  wherever  it 
may  be."  However,  at  that  time  he  was  deep  in  his  revisions  of 
WALDEN.   He  had  published  a  book  on  the  days  of  the  week,'  he  was 
then  writing  one  on  the  months  of  the  year,  and  it  would  seem  to 
follow  that  the  continuity  of  the  seasons  through  the  years  with 
one  man's  reactions  to  them  might  be  good  book  material.   It  had 
been  done  before  by  many  authors,  most  notably  perhaps,  by  James 
Thomson  in  his  THE  SEASONS,  but  Thoreau  would  have  placed  man  in 
the  middle  of  the  scene.   After  his  death,  several  of  his  friends 
could  see  possibilities  in  such  a  book  of  selections.  A.  Bronson 
Alcott  noted  on  September  6,  1869  in  his  CONCORD  DAYS,  "A  de- 
lightful volume  might  be  compiled  from  Thoreau' s  Journals  by  se- 
lecting what  he  wrote  at  a  certain  date  annually  thus  giving  a 
calendar  of  his  thoughts  on  that  day  from  year  to  year.   Such  a 
book  would  be  instructive  in  many  ways  --  to  the  naturalist, 
the  farmer,  woodman,  scholar;  and  as  he  was  wont  to  weave  a 
sensible  moral  into  his  writings,  it  would  prove  a  suggestive 
treatise  on  morals  and  religion  also.   Not  every  preacher  takes 
his  text  from  his  time,  his  own  eyes,  ears  and  feet,  in  his 
sensible  superior  manner."   Thoreau  would  have  bristled  a  bit 
at  the  word  preacher  applied  to  him. 

Twelve  years  later  the  first  Thoreau  seasons  book  became  a 
reality.   On  her  death  in  1876,  Sophia  Thoreau  bequeathed  the 
Journal  and  other  boxes  of  manuscript  to  H.  G.  0.  Blake  of  Wor- 
cester who  had  been  Thoreau' s  most  intimate  confidant  and  dis- 
ciple.  Blake,  taking  excerpts  for  the  months  of  February, 
March  and  April  from  1840-1861,  edited  a  volume  which  he  named 
EARLY  SPRING  IN  MASSACHUSETTS.   This  was  published  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  and  Company  in  1881.   HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  in  its  review 
of  the  book  wrote,  "The  record  of  his  observations,  if  less  un- 
studied and  self-forgetful  than  the  delightful  jottings  of  Gil- 
bert White,  is  still  very  charming,  giving  the  reader  close 
glimpses  of  nature,  and  describing  the  innumerable  secrets  she 

revealed  to  him  with  graphic  fidelity.   Thoreau  chose  nature 

rather  than  man  for  his  companion,  not  only  because  he  loved 
nature  better  than  he  loved  man,  but  because  man  always  bored 
him,  while  nature  never  did."  Thus  the  critics  praised  his  na- 
ture writing  but  were  rather  bewildered  by  the  interspersed 
philosophy. 


Blake  continued  his  editing  and  by  1884  had  produced  a  sec- 
ond volume  entitled  SUMMER:   FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  HENRY  D. 
THOREAU.   The  Thoreau  influence  was  beginning  to  spread.  WALDEN 
sales  which  had  averaged  120  copies  a  year  in  1870' s  rose  to  a 
yearly  average  of  460  during  1881-1888.   This  no  doubt  was 
largely  due  to  Blake's  Journal  books.   SUMMER  was  published  in 
London  in  September  of  1884  by  T.  Fisher  Unwin  and  became  the 
third  Thoreau  book  to  be  published  in  Great  Britain.   The  other 
two,  CAPE 'COD  and  WALDEN  were  published  there  in  1865  and  April 
1884  respectively.   All  were  from  American  plates  with  a  new 
title  page  and  not  new  editions.   The  editing  went  on.   In  the 
Introductory  of  the  next  volume,  WINTER:   FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF 
HENRY  D.  THOREAU,  Blake  wrote,  "To  those  who  are  not  especially 
interested  in  the  character  of  Thoreau,  who  regard  him  as  a 

writer  who  has  written  beautifully  about  nature,  it  may 

seem  hardly  worth  while  to  publish  more  of  his  Journal.   But 
from  time  to  time  I  meet  with  or  receive  letters  from  persons 
who  felt  the  same  deep  interest  in  him  as  an  individual,  in  his 
thoughts,  and  view  of  life,  that  I  do,  and  who,  I  am  sure,  will 
eagerly  welcome  any  additional  expression  of  that  individuality." 
It  is  evident  from  this  statement  that  a  transition  period  was 
developing  in  which  Thoreau  was  becoming  more  than  a  poet- 
naturalist.   Some  were  beginning  to  realize  that  there  was  a 
message  in  what  had  been  considered  cold  disdain  for  his  fellow 
man.   This  third  volume  was  published  in  1888  and  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  the  book  collector  to  note  that  it  is  one  of  the 
few  Thoreau  first  editions  in  which  the  date  on  the  title  page 
and  the  copyright  date  are  not  the  same,  the  latter  being  1887. 

With  the  publication  of  the  final  volume  AUTUMN:   FROM  THE 
JOURNAL  OF  HENRY  D.  THOREAU,  Blake  completed  his  transition 
from  Thoreau,  the  nature  commentator  to  Thoreau,  the  philoso- 
pher of  life.   In  the  Preface  to  AUTUMN  Blake  wrote,  "In  con- 
tinuing to  publish  these  volumes,  I  feel  sure  of  an  eager  and 
earnest  company  of  readers,  though  not  a  very  large  one.   I  have 
also  the  satisfaction  of  discharging  a  duty  which  seemed  to  de- 
volve upon  me  by  inheritance,  thus  making  better  known  a  life 
which  has  been  to  me  for  so  many  years  of  deepest  interest, 
which  in  the  hurry  and  rush  of  our  present  civilization  is  cer- 
tainly well  worth  attending  to,  a  life  which,  however  partial, 
as  every  finite  life  must  be,  points  so  clearly  and  steadily 
towards  the  highest  ideal.... how  with  simple  wants  and  in  ob- 
scurity he  enjoyed  the  wealth  of  the  world.... As  I  have  said 
before  my  own  interest  in  the  Journal  is  in  the  character  and 
genius  of  the  writer,  rather  than  in  an  account  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  nature."  Although  Blake  knew  Thoreau  very  well  during 
his  life,  it  is  highly  probable  that  studying  the  Journals  in 
preparation  for  the  editing  gave  him  a  much  deeper  insight  into 
Thoreau' s  philosophy  of  life.   He  started  out  to  view  nature 
through  Thoreau' s  eyes  and  ended  by  being  shown  Henry  D.  Thoreau. 
Contrast  the  above  Preface  with  Blake's  opening  remarks  in  his 


first  book  SPRING,  "In  reading  the  Journal  for  my  own  satisfac- 
tion, I  had  sometimes  been  wont  to  attend  each  day  to  what  had 
been  written  on  the  same  day  of  the  month  in  some  other  year; 
desiring  thus  to  be  led  to  notice,  in  my  walks,  the  phenomena 
which  Thoreau  noticed,  so  to  be  brought  nearer  to  the  writer  by 
observing  the  same  sights,  sounds,  etc.,  and  if  possible  have 
my  love  for  nature  quickened  by  him.   This  habit  suggested  the 
arrangement  of  dates  in  the  following  pages,  viz.,  the  bringing 
together  of  passages  under  the  same  day  of  the  month  in  differ- 
ent years.   In  this  way  I  hoped  to  make  an  interesting  picture 
of  the  progress  of  the  season,  of  Thoreau' s  year." 

It  can  be  concluded  that  the  publication  of  the  Thoreau  sea- 
sons books  was  a  turning  point  in  his  popularity.   It  too  was  a 
time  when  a  closer  look  was  being  given  to  his  philosophy.   By 
1894  he  was  no  longer  only  a  poet-naturalist.   THE  CRITIC,  a 
leading  book  weekly  of  the  day,  called  him  a  poet-philosopher. 
This  was  perhaps  the  first  time  that  he  had  been  considered, 
except  by  his  friends,  as  any  kind  of  philosopher.   In  1893 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company  felt  that  with  the  publication  of 
AUTUMN  Thoreau' s  works  had  acquired  a  certain  completeness  and 
it  was  time  for  a  new  and  uniform  edition.   The  first  standard 
collection  of  Thoreau' s  writing  was  released  to  the  public  in 
1894  in  ten  volumes,  an  eleventh  FAMILIAR  LETTERS  was  added 
later  the  same  year.   It  was  known  as  the  Riverside  Edition  and 
followed  the  format  of  editions  of  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Lowell, 
Holmes,  Hawthorne  and  Whittier.   Thus  placing  him  among  the  New 
England  immortals.   A  large  paper  edition  limited  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  numbered  copies  was  also  issued  and  brings  de- 
light to  book  collectors  on  the  rare  occasions  when  it  is  of- 
fered for  sale. 

And  so  the  story  of  the  SEASONS  ends,  surely  not  composed  as 
Thoreau  might  have  done  them  himself  but  nevertheless  done  as 
he  might  have  said,  "in  the  nick  of  time"  to  continue  that  fine 
thread  to  posterity  which  was  so  nearly  severed  first  by  Lowell 
and  then  by  Stevenson.  These  books  whetted  the  appetite  of  the 
literary  world  sufficiently  to  justify  the  publication  of  the 
Journal  in  its  then  known  entirety  in  1906,  thus  providing  food 
and  refreshment  for  the  lifetimes  of  a  thousand  scholars. 

Editor's  note:   Ray  Borst  is  a  member  and  friend  of  the 
Thoreau  Lyceum,  having  spent  two  months  next  door  in  1970  while 
he  partook  of  the  delights  of  Walter  Harding's  seminars  on 
Thoreau  and  The  Transcendentalists .   He  is  a  book  collector  with 
literary  leanings  and  has  been  working  on  a  history  of  Thoreau 
first  editions  and  first  printings  in  magazines. 


"I  PRESUME  THIS  IS  MR.  THOREAU" 

by 
Willard  H.  Bonner 

Invited  to  lecture  at  New  Bedford  and  Nantucket,  Thoreau  went 
to  New  Bedford  by  train  on  Christmas  Day,  1854.   The  train  was 
due  at  the  "Head  of  the  River"  station  at  noon.   Whether  his 
host  Daniel  Ricketson  went  to  the  station  to  meet  him  is  not 
known.   At  any  rate  Thoreau  did  not  appear,  which  event  seemed 
to  cause  no  stir.   Ricketson  gave  up  waiting  and  went  about  his 
affairs.   Later  in  the  afternoon  Thoreau  appeared  at  Ricketson' s 
door  looking  like  a  peddlar.   Ricketson,  who  had  not  yet  met 
Thoreau,  did  not  recognize  him.   He  turned  away  from  brushing 
the  snow  off  his  steps,  and  the  two  might  not  have  met  at  all  if 
Thoreau  had  not  said,  "You  do  not  know  me."   Ricketson  peered  at 
the  Concord  saunterer  through  weak  eyes  and  managed  a  weak  wel- 
come, "I  presume  this  is  Mr.  Thoreau."  This  is  the  story  of  the 
meeting  of  these  two  men  as  told  by  Walter  Harding  from  Ricket- 
son' s  account. 

Where  had  Thoreau  been  those  afternoon  hours?   From  the  order 
of  notes  in  Thoreau' s  Journal ,  and  knowing  something  of  Thoreau' s 
interest  in  whaling,  I  am  hazarding  the  reasonable  guess  that  he 
went  directly  to  the  wharves  at  New  Bedford  three  miles  to  the 
south.   When  in  New  Bedford  (he  was  there  several  times)  he  al- 
ways went  to  the  wharves,  looking,  drawing  sketches  of  parts  of 
ships'  rigging  that  interested  him,  and  talking  with  sailors 
when  they  were  around. 

On  Christmas  Day  of  1854  he  records  the  following  things  in 
this  order.   From  the  train  he  watched  the  stands  of  cedar  and 
pine.   "I  think  I  never  saw  a  denser  growth  than  the  young  white 
cedar  in  swamps  on  the  Taunton  £  New  Bedford  Railroad. . .there 
was  not  room  enough  for  a  man  to  pass  between  the  young  trees." 
The  country  was  "remarkably  level  and  wooded."  He  makes  no  men- 
tion of  passing  his  stop.   Then  appears  the  following:   "At  New 
Bedford  saw  the  casks  of  oil  covered  with  seaweed  to  prevent 
fire.   The  weed  holds  the  moisture.   Town  not  lively;  whalers 
abroad  at  this  season."  The  next  paragraph  of  the  two  that  are 
his  only  record  for  the  day  merely  lists  five  books  he  found  in 
Ricketson' s  library. 

If  the  order  of  entry  has  any  significance,  it  would  seem 
that  Thoreau  deliberately  passed  up  his  station  stop  at  Fair- 
haven,  went  on  to  New  Bedford  at  once  in  order  not  to  miss  a 
chance  to  see  something  of  interest  (on  his  own)  in  the  whaling 
capital  of  the  world.   It  was  in  his  mind  to  view  this  scene, 
for  he  had  written  ahead  to  Ricketson  that  he  would  come  "to 
see  you  and  New  Bedford."   He  doubtless  knew  it  would  be  his 
only  chance  to  do  so  during  the  brief  visit,  as  the  next  day  he 
spent  walking  in  the  woods  with  Ricketson,  and  the  day  after 
that  he  went  out  to  Nantucket  "via  Hyannis." 


Ricketson  was  an  ardent,  almost  unknown  admirer,  somewhat 
pressing  in  his  need  for  shared  experience.   Storied  New  Bed- 
ford sat  damply  beneath  tons  of  hard-earned  whale  oil.   It  does 
not  seem  uncharacteristic  that  Thoreau  went  there  first. 

Editor's  note:   Willard  Bonner  retired  a  few  years  ago  from 
the  English  Department  of  the  State  University  College  at  Buf- 
falo where  he  held  the  James  H.  McNulty  Professorship.   Born  in 
Massachusetts,  he  now  lives  in  Brunswick,  Maine  where  is  is  "an 
armchair  sailor  and  student  of  nautical  figures".   His  books  in- 
clude:  Captain  William  Dampier:   Buccaneer-Author  and  Pirate 
Laureate:   The  Life  and  Legends  of  Captain  Kidd.   He  is  in  the 
process  of  revising  the  MS  of  a  small  book,  "temporarily  called 
Harp  on  the  Shore:   Thoreau  and  Maritime  New  England.  " 


MAN  AND  NATURE  IN  "SLAVERY  IN  MASSACHUSETTS" 
by 
Richard  Tuerk 
University  of  California,  Riverside 

In  "Slavery  in  Massachusetts"  Thoreau  strongly  reacts  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.   Thoreau' s  biographer, 
Walter  Harding,  correctly  writes  that  this  address  "is  in  many 
respects  far  more  outspoken  than  'Civil  Disobedience.'"1   Yet 
as  Harding  recognizes,  the  two  addresses  are  in  many  ways  sim- 
ilar, especially  in  Thoreau' s  insistence  that  when  higher  laws 
and  lower  laws  conflict,  men  must  not  hesitate  to  break  the 
latter;  as  he  writes  in  "Slavery  in  Massachusetts",  "They  are 
the  lovers  of  law  and  order  who  observe  the  law  when  the  gov- 
ernment breaks  it"  (669) .   A  complementary  theme  of  both  ad- 
dresses is  that  being  involved  in  the  conflict  of  these  two 
sets  of  laws  can  destroy  the  special  relationship  that  a  man 
can  have  with  nature.   In  "Civil  Disobedience"  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  real,  mechanical  state  (635,  637,  639,  644,  647,  651) 
and  the  ideal,  organic  one  (659)  is  clear.   In  the  former  the 
state  converts  men  too  into  machines,  and  as  such  they  cannot 
participate  in  any  kind  of  vital  interaction  with  the  natural 
world;  the  state  thereby  helps  bridge  the  gap  between  men  and 
nature.   In  "Slavery  in  Massachusetts,"  however,  the  contrast 
is  less  marked,  whereas  the  relation  between  man  and  nature  is 
more  complex. 

In  the  later  address,  Thoreau  several  times  uses  machine 
imagery  in  order  to  describe  man's  relation  to  the  state  as  it 
is.   For  example,  referring  to  judges  who  enforce  the  laws  that 
condone  and  promote  slavery,  Thoreau  writes:   "Such  judges  as 
these  are  merely  the  inspectors  of  a  pick-lock  and  murderer's 
tools,  to  tell  him  whether  they  are  in  working  order  or  not, 
and  there  they  think  that  their  responsibility  ends"  (669) . 
This  passage  refers  to  the  judges'  enforcement  of  laws  that 
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keep  the  slave  a  slave.   Simultaneously,  the  passage  produces  a 
vision  of  a  state  that  enchains  all  men,  subordinating  them  to 
the  mechanical  "pick-lock  and  murderer's  tools"  that  the  judges 
inspect;  all  men  in  Massachusetts  thus  become  slaves.   Later, 
discussing  the  particular  judges  who  Thoreau  says  are  not  will- 
ing to  resign  their  offices  whenever  they  must  "pass  sentence 
under  a  law  which  is  merely  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,"  he 
writes:   "I  am  compelled  to  see  that  they  put  themselves,  or 
rather  are  by  character,  in  this  respect,  exactly  on  a  level 
with  the  marine  who  discharges  his  musket  in  any  direction  he 
is  ordered  to.   They  are  just  as  much  tools,  and  as  little  men" 
(673) .   The  judges  thus  not  only  convert  other  men  into  tools 
that  serve  the  machinery  of  the  state  but  also  in  the  process 
convert  themselves  into  tools.   And  tools,  mere  lifeless  im- 
plements, cannot  have  vital  relationships  with  anything,  cer- 
tainly not  with  nature. 

Even  a  man  as  independent  as  Thoreau  finds  himself  involved 
in  this  dehumanizing  process,  as  the  mere  existence  of  "Slavery 
in  Massachusetts"  attests.   For  him  men  must  win  any  vital  re- 
lationship they  may  have  with  nature;  and  in  a  state  that  tries 
to  make  men  into  machines,  he  finds  it  difficult  to  win  such 
a  relationship.   "I  walk  toward  one  of  our  ponds,"  he  writes, 
"but  what  signifies  the  beauty  of  nature  when  men  are  base?  We 
walk  to  lakes  to  see  our  serenity  reflected  in  them;  when  we 
are  not  serene,  we  go  not  to  them.   Who  can  be  serene  in  a 
country  where  both  the  rulers  and  the  ruled  are  without  prin- 
ciple?" He  then  concludes:   "The  remembrance  of  my  country 
spoils  my  walk"  (677-678).   This  passage  illustrates  Thoreau's 
constant  theme  that  men  must  bring  something  to  nature  if  they 
are  to  carry  anything  from  it.^  By  preventing  Thoreau  from 
bringing  serenity  to  it,  the  state  prevents  him  from  enjoying 
and  appreciating  nature's  beauty. 

The  address,  however,  does  not  end  pessimistically,  for 
Thoreau  sees  in  nature  a  sign  that  the  vital  relationship  he 
now  lacks  will  be  reestablished:   "It  chanced  the  other  day," 
he  writes  in  the  penultimate  paragraph,  "that  I  scented  a  white 
water-lily,  and  a  season  I  had  waited  for  had  arrived.   It  is 
the  emblem  of  purity.   It  bursts  upon  so  pure  and  fair  to  the 
eye,  and  so  sweet  to  the  scent,  as  if  to  show  us  what  purity 
and  sweetness  reside  in,  and  can  be  extracted  from,  the  slime 
and  muck  of  earth."   In  the  odor  of  this  flower  he  finds  "con- 
firmation of  our  hopes,"  declaring:   "I  shall  not  so  soon  des- 
pair of  the  world  for  it,  notwithstanding  slavery,  and  the 
cowardice  and  want  of  principle  of  Northern  men.   It  suggests 
what  kind  of  laws  have  prevailed  longest  and  widest,  and  still 
prevail,  and  that  the  time  may  come  when  man's  deeds  will  smell 
as  sweet."  And  he  adds:   "If  Nature  can  compound  this  fragrance 
still  annually,  I  shall  believe  her  still  young  and  full  of 
vigor,  her  integrity  and  genius  unimpaired,  and  that  there  is 
virtue  even  in  man,  too,  who  is  fitted  to  perceive  and  love  it." 


He  then  draws  a  general  moral  from  his  encounter  with  the  plant: 
"The  foul  slime"  he  writes,  "stands  for  the  sloth  and  vice  of 
man,  the  decay  of  humanity;  the  fragrant  flower  that  springs 
from  it,  for  the  purity  and  courage  which  are  immortal"  (678). 

In  his  ultimate  paragraph,  Thoreau  applies  this  moral  to  the 
specific  circumstances  he  treats  throughout  the  address. 
"Slavery  and  servility  have  produced  no  sweet-scented  flower 
annually,"  he  writes:   "they  are  merely  a  decaying  and  a  death, 
offensive  to  all  healthy  nostrils.   We  do  not  complain  that  they 
live,  but  that  they  do  not  get  buried.   Let  the  living  bury 
them:   even  they  are  good  for  manure"  (678-679) .   Slavery,  then, 
only  seems  to  make  men  into  machines;  they  can  still  be  men,  if 
they  so  desire,  and  the  very  laws  and  processes  that  tend  to  de- 
humanize them  may,  Thoreau  hopes,  ultimately  contribute  to  their 
growth.   But  first,  those  laws  and  processes  must  be  buried  so 
that  they,  like  "the  slime  and  muck  of  earth,"  can  contribute 
to  the  growth  of  the  living.   Thoreau' s  final  paragraph  thus  im- 
plies that,  as  a  result  of  the  throwing  off  of  slavery,  men  may 
begin  to  attain  the  purity  and  beauty  that  the  white  water-lily 
represents.   Their  relationship  with  nature  will  then  be  vital 
once  again,  for  they  will  "perceive  and  love"  its  beauty  while 
it  will  contribute  to  their  own  growth. 

In  "Slavery  in  Massachusetts"  Thoreau' s  love  of  nature  and 
his  ability  to  perceive  and  describe  it  clearly  and  lovingly 
thus  contribute  not  only  to  his  indignation,  because  the  state 
impairs  that  ability,  but  also  to  his  hope  that  the  cause  of  his 
indignation  will  soon  disappear.   His  use  of  mechanical  and 
natural  imagery,  moreover,  helps  make  his  essay  more  forceful 
and  effective  by  adding  yet  another  dimension  to  the  topic  he 
treats . 

Notes 

The  Days  of  Henry  Thoreau  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1965), 
p.  318. 

^-Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  quotations  are  from  Walden  and 
Other  Writings  of  Henry  David  Thoreau,  ed.  Brooks  Atkinson 
(New  York:  Modern  Library,  1950),  a  volume  which  conveniently 
collects  "Civil  Disobedience,"  "Slavery  in  Massachusetts,"  "A 
Plea  for  Captain  John  Brown,"  and  "Life  Without  Principle." 
Page  numbers  appear  in  parentheses  in  my  text. 

^Compare  the  passage  in  his  Journal  for  May  25,  1853:  "The 
poet  must  bring  to  Nature  the  smooth  mirror  in  which  she  is  to 
be  reflected.  He  must  be  something  superior  to  her,  something 
more  than  natural.  He  must  furnish  equanimity."  The  Journal 
of  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  ed.  Bradford  Torrey  and  Francis  H.  Allen 
(1906;  rpt.  New  York:  Dover  Publications,  Inc.,  1962),  V,  183- 
184. 
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Editor's  note:   The  Thoreau  Lyceum  is  indeed  honored  to  learn 
that  the  Riverside  Division  of  the  Academic  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  has  awarded  Richard  Tuerk  a  travel  grant 
that  will  enable  him  to  speak  at  the  Lyceum  on  March  22.   An 
Assistant  Professor  of  English  since  1967,  his  essays  and  notes 
have  appeared  frequently  in  the  Thoreau  Society  Bulletin,  Amer- 
ican Transcendental  Quarterly,  Emerson  Society  Quarterly  and  the 
New  England  Quarterly.   He  is,  at  present,  working  on  a  book- 
length  study  of  Emerson's  poetry. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

We  are  grateful  indeed  to  our  friend,  John  Pontin  of  Buxton, 
Derbyshire,  for  sending  us  a  new  edition  of  Walden  published  by 
arrangement  with  J.  M.  Dent  £  Sons,  Ltd.   One  of  a  series  called 
"Books  That  Have  Changed  Man's  Thinking",  the  volume  is  hand- 
somely bound  in  gold-tooled  dark  green  and  chrome  yellow  leather 
and  is  distributed  by  Heron  Books.   The  introduction  and  appre- 
ciation by  Edward  Hepburn  are  well  written  and  appropriate.   The 
only  false  note  is  struck  by  the  illustrator,  Robert  C.  Bates, 
who  has  managed  to  perpetrate  eight  of  the  most  unattractive  and 
ill-conceived  drawings  imaginable.   Fortunately  there  are  repro- 
ductions of  prints,  maps  and  photographs  to  counteract  the 
above.   We  hope  to  learn  more  about  the  making  of  this  book  and 
what  other  titles  are  in  the  series. 

A.R.M. 

Triple  credit  goes  to  Thoreau 's  Cape  Cod,  with  the  early 
photographs  of  Herbert  W.  Gleason,  edited  with  an  introduction 
by  Thea  Wheelwright,  and  recently  published  by  Barre  Press  at 
$12.50.  Miss  Wheelright's  text  enthusiastically  and  ably  sup- 
ports the  quotations  from  Thoreau,  and  the  selection  of  photo- 
graphs from  Roland  Robbins'  collection.   This  is  Cape  Cod  as  it 
was  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  as  it  retains  these  attributes 
both  at  the  time  of  Herbert  Gleason 's  photographs  and  as  seen 
and  remembered  by  Miss  Wheelwright.   Recommended  for  friends  of 
Cape  Cod. 

M.M.F. 

Henry  David  Thoreau:   Writer  and  Rebel 

by  Philip  Van  Doren  Stern,  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 

(1971,  184  pp.  cloth,  $4.50) 

Philip  Van  Doren  Stern's  Henry  David  Thoreau:  Writer  and 
Rebel  is  a  life  of  Thoreau  for  young  people.   When  the  same  au- 
thor's The  Annotated  Walden  appeared  in  print  more  than  a  year 
ago,  several  reviewers  dismissed  that  work  as  a  copious  and 
mixed  bag  of  the  curious  and  the  irrelevant--rather  slow  and 
rambling  reading  for  a  summer's  day.   (This  reviewer  dissented, 
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finding  The  Annotated  Walden  a  veritable  cornucopia  of  Thoreau- 
viana,  pleasant  and  instructive  for  browsing  in  the  tradition 
of  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.)   The  same  criticism  by  no 
means  can  be  levelled  against  Stern's  latest  effort.   Henry 
David  Thoreau:   Writer  and  Rebel  is  a  concise  account  and  an 
acute  appraisal  of  the  life  and  ideas  of  a  man  who,  more  than 
anyone  else  of  his  generation,  has  something  important  to  say 
to  ours. 

Stern  is  particularly  effective  when  he  recounts  Thoreau 's 
sojourn  at  Walden  Pond  and  his  meetings  with  John  Brown  and  Walt 
Whitman.   Our  only  regret  is  that  there  is  perhaps  not  enough 
emphasis  given  to  Thoreau' s  activities  in  the  woods  and  fields 
of  Concord  during  the  1850 's.   It  might  have  helped  to  have 
lingered  over  several  of  those  delightful  natural  history  vi- 
gnettes which  fill  Thoreau' s  later  Journal.   But  Stern  has  many 
excellent  things  to  say  about  Thoreau  as  a  writer  and  as  a  good 
neighbor  with  more  social  conscience  than  is  usually  attributed 
to  him. 

This  is  a  highly  readable  book  with  well-measured  praise  and 
criticism  of  its  subject.   We  are  pleased  to  recommend  it  for 
young  people  of  Junior  High  and  High  School  age.   We  further 
recommend  that  those  adults  who  are  puzzled  and  vexed  about 
Thoreau' s  appeal  to  the  younger  generation  ponder  thoughtfully 
Stern's  concluding  remarks,  which,  in  their  penetrating  simplic- 
ity, go  a  long  way  toward' s  explaining  the  integrity  of  a  man 
who  continually  entreats  us  to  "Simplify!   Simplify!" 

T.  Blanding 

Received  too  late  for  reviewing  in  this  number  is  Henry 
David  Thoreau:  Studies  and  Commentaries,  edited  by  Walter  Hard- 
ing, George  Brenner  and  Paul  A.  Doyle,  published  by  Assoc. 
Univ.  Presses.   Tom  Blanding  will  give  his  opinion  in  June. 

News  of  Walden 's  Waters 

From  nearby  Drumlin  Farm  in  Lincoln,  Massachusetts,  comes 
the  magazine  Man  and  Nature,  pooling  the  interests  of  Connecti- 
cut Conservation,  Maine  Field  Naturalist,  Massachusetts  Audubon 
and  Narragansett  Naturalist.   Its  December  1971  issue  includes 
an  article,  "Walden' s  Way  Revealed",  by  a  noted  geologist  and 
Concord  resident,  Eugene  H.  Walker,  which  explains  in  most  sat- 
isfactory fashion  the  mechanics  of  Walden  Pond,  with  its  inter- 
mittent highs  and  lows.   We  propose  to  defer  to  this  as  the 
best  answer  to  a  recurrent  Lyceum  question. 

Thoreau  Society  Booklet  No.  26  is  "The  Thoreau  Collectors' 
Guide  to  Book  Prices"  by  Walter  Harding  and  demonstrates  the 
price  range  for  Thoreau  material  and  its  sharply  increasing 
scarcity.   While  this  abbreviated  listing  does  not  go  into 
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details  of  condition,  the  highs  and  lows  either  suggest  that 
some  dealers  are  higher-priced  than  others  or  that  condition 
varies  (clearly  when  one  dealer  has  two  copies) .  No  dealer  has 
continued  to  have  as  good  a  stock  of  these  items  as  the  Lyceum 
in  the  last  few  years.   Where  our  prices  are  high,  as  in  the 
original  Men  of  Concord  which  we  list  at  $30  from  time  to  time, 
we  have  sold  not  one,  but  20  copies,  thus  buying  them  at  $20 
for  fine  copies  and  putting  the  modest  profit  into  more  books 
for  the  Lyceum  Library. 

We  have  recently  had  an  attractive,  lockable  glass-fronted 
door  mounted  to  convert  a  shallow  closet  into  a  bookcase  hous- 
ing some  of  our  rarer  books.   Another  addition  to  the  library 
is  the  Henry  F.  Walling  1856  map  of  Middlesex  County,  inset 
around  the  border  with  detail  maps  of  the  villages  and  towns. 
Concord  shows  the  Tex^as  House  as  owned  by  J.  Thoreau. 


FOR  SALE 

We  have  for  sale  a  first  edition  of  A  Week  on  the  Con- 
cord and  Merrimack  Rivers  (Munroe  1849).   It  is  attrac- 
tively boxed  in  brown  with  title  and  author  named  on  its 
original  cloth,  but  the  middle  third  of  the  backstrip  is 
missing.   The  contemporary  bookplate  reads:   "No.  203, 
Scientific  Library.  J.  F.  Lauderdale".   This  is  on  the 
endpaper,  but  on  the  back  of  the  front  flyleaf  is  a 
child's  bookplate  which  is  less  attractive.   Internally, 
this  is  a  good,  clean  copy  with  a  few  inoffensive  con- 
temporary light  pencil  markings.   Price:   $350.00. 


CAMERA  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

Currently  adorning  the  walls  of  the  Natural  History  Room  are 
two  dozen  or  so  photographs  taken  by  Rodger  Kingston,  formerly 
of  Billings,  Montana,  but  presently  living  in  Cambridge  where 
he  "makes  his  living  as  a  developer  of  learning  materials  in 
multi-media"  although  his  major  creative  interest  is  in  poetry, 
which  he  has  been  seriously  writing  since  his  high  school  days. 
Mr.  Kingston  goes  on  to  say  that  since  moving  to  New  England, 
Thoreau  has  had  an  increasingly  important  impact  on  his  life, 
which  his  photographs  certainly  express.   The  emphasis  on  small 
detail  reflect  artistic  perception  and  selective  sensitivity. 
Of  particular  interest  to  Thoreauvians  are  pictures  taken  at 
Walden  and  the  Great  Meadows,  and  a  study  of  Roland  Robbins ' 
Walden  House  reproduction  seen  through  the  autumn  leaves  of  an 
apple  tree. 
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SIGNS  OF  SPRING 

The  Lyceum's  annual  Wild  Flower  Plant  Sale  will  be  held  on 
the  first  weekend  in  May.   Information  as  to  varieties  and 
prices  will  be  available  after  April  25.   Orders  made  by  tele- 
phone will  be  ready  for  pick-up  by  10  a.m.  on  Saturday,  May  6. 

Finding  Spring  in  Concord,  a  nature  course  for  young  people 
led  by  Mrs.  Frank  McClintock,  will  begin  on  Tuesday,  May  9,  and 
continue  for  six  weeks.   This  series,  for  which  a  charge  of  $15 
is  made,  will  consist  of  visits  to  different  places  in  Thoreau 
Country  where  signs  of  spring  can  be  seen,  smelled,  touched,  and 
talked  about.   Class  size  is  limited  and  advance  registration 
is  required. 

Last  year  we  had  several  requests  from  adults  for  a  similar 
course,  and  we  are  pleased  to  say  that  Mrs.  McClintock  will  be 
free  on  Monday  mornings  in  May  if  enough  interest  is  shown. 
Arrangements  should  be  made  through  the  Lyceum. 

It  seems  appropriate  at  this  time  to  remind  Lyceum  members 
and  friends  that  our  book  shop  carries  a  variety  of  nature 
guides  in  both  hard  and  soft  covers.   Wild  flowers,  birds,  ferns, 
fish,  insects,  mushrooms,  seashells  and  small  animals  as  pets 
are  some  of  the  subjects  about  which  we  can  supply  helpful 
hints.   Two  other  books  which  seem  appropriate  to  the  season 
are:   The  Magic  of  Walking,  Sussman  §  Goode,  pp.  2.95  and  Guide 
to  the  N.  E.  Landscape,  Jorgenson,  3.95. 

"How  can  one  help  being  an  early  riser  and  walker  in  that 
season  when  the  birds  begin  to  twitter  and  sing  in  the  morning?" 

JOURNALS  -  March  30,  1852 


THOREAU  LYCEUM  LECTURE  SERIES 

March  15  -  Elizabeth  Hoar  and  Thoreau  by  Elizabeth  Maxfield- 
Miller,  Teacher  of  Advanced  Placement,  French  Lan- 
guage and  Literature,  Concord  Academy,  Concord, 
Massachusetts . 

March  22  -  Thoreau' s  Verse  by  Richard  Tuerk,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  English,  University  of  California  at  River- 
side. 

March  29  -  The  Natural  History  of  Walden  by  Albert  Bussewitz, 
Director,  Rocky  Knoll  Nature  Center,  Massachusetts 
Audubon  Society  at  Milton. 

All  lectures  are  held  in  the  Lyceum,  begin  at  8  p.m.  and  are 
free.   However,  reservations  must  be  made  by  calling  369-5912. 
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YES,  Spring  is  coming,  and  with  it 

THE  CONCORD  PLAYERS'  1972  DECENNIAL  REVIVAL  OF 

LITTLE  WOiEU 

In  honour  of  Miss  Louisa  May  Alcott's  140th  birthday 


The  Concord  Players'  1972  Decennial  Revival  of 

LITTLE  WOMEN 


Friday 

April  28 

-  8 

Saturday 

April  29 

-  8 

Sunday 

April  30 

-  7 

Friday 

May   5 

-  8 

Saturday 

May  6 

-  2 

Sunday 

May   7 

-  7 

Thursday 

May  11 

-  8 

Friday 

May  12 

-  8 

Saturday 

May  13 

-  8 

30  p.m. 

30  p.m. 

00  p.m. 

30  p.m. 

30  and  8:30  p.m 

00  p.m. 

30  p.m. 

30  p.m. 

30  p.m. 


Tickets  for  all  performances  may  be  ordered  by  mail  from  The 
Concord  Players,  Box  22,  Concord.   Prices:   $3.00  for  adults; 
$2.00  for  children.   All  seats  reserved. 
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THE  THOREAU  LYCEUM 
ANNUAL  MEMBERSHIP 


Member 

Family 

Friend  of  the  Lyceum 

Contributing  Member 

Life  Member 


$   3.00 

5.00 

10.00 

25.00 

100.00 


156  Belknap  Street,  Concord,  Massachusetts   01742 
(617)  369-5912 

Non-profit  and  Tax-exempt 

All  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to: 
Mrs.  Thomas  W.  McGrath,  Curator 


THOREAU  LYCEUM 
)jr£  Belknap   street 

Co^cora^ass, 


flou*. 


